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Memorabilia. 


[THOSE of our readers who were interested 

in ‘The Wheelwright’s Shop ’—a _ book 
which surely every lover of country life and 
country crafts has made his own—will like 
to know that Antiquity for June contains an 
article on ‘ Sleds, Carts and Waggons.’ This 
is by Mr, Cyril Fox, Director of the National 
Museum of Wales, and it relates to Wales. 
Mr, Fox begins by describing fully with 
abundant illustration — diagrammatic and 
photographic—the curious ‘‘ wheel-car,’’ a 
long narrow sled-like body, having its axle 
above, not below, the main beams of the 
frame, and about this axle a structure 
resembling a cart. The body, 13ft. bins, by 
only 3ft. 2ins., it is claimed by the Radnor- 
shire farmers who use it, and for whom the 
country wheelwrights make it, as the best 
vehicle for mountain country if a man will 
only learn to use it properly. It is, how- 
ever, going out of favour by reason partly 
of the younger farmers’ refusal to learn the 
use of it, and partly of road-surveyors’ objec- 
tions. Other forms of sleds and carts in use 





in Wales are discussed and illustrated—the | 


‘‘gambo,”’ for instance, and the ‘‘ truckle.”’ 
The most interesting vehicles described are 
the bow waggons once produced in the Vale 
of Glamorgan. The writer says it would be 
difficult to overpraise the feeling for form and 
proportion which these exhibit. ‘‘ The type 
became fixed in the second half of the 19th 
century (if not earlier) ., . The curved lines 
of these waggons seem loveliest when they 
are drawn, empty, across the dipping and 
rising ‘lands’ of the cornfields; they posses 
the seemingly-inevitable beauty and fitness of 
the last phases of the sailing ship...”’ 
These waggons were regarded almost as heir- 
looms, Purchased at intervals of fifty years 
or so the new waggon, when delivered to the 
farmer new and gay with red and blue paint, 
was first used to take the family on a Sunday 








to church or chapel. There are waggons still 
in use in the county which are a hundred 
years old and more. The name ‘“‘ bow- 
waggon ’’ comes from the curved surboards. 
One of its chief beauties is its iron-work, An 
appendix to the article gives some interesting 
remarks on solid-wheeled carts. Mr. Fox 
encourages us to believe that the artistic 
power once shown in the wheelwright’s crafts- 
manship will ere long find other expression 
somewhere, Other papers in the number are 
Sir Charles Close’s account of the Ordnance 


| Survey; Mrs, Margaret F. Malim’s ‘ Noah’s 
| Flood,’ and Mr. J. Leslie Mitchell’s ‘ Inka 


and Pre-Inka.’ We also get a little more 
about the Goodwin Sands. Miss Alice D. 
Greenwood has shown that the story of 
Goodwin Sands and Tenterden steeple origin- 
ated in the mid-sixteenth century—witness 
Latimer’s last sermon, and also a passage 
in the ‘ workes’ of Sir Thomas More printed 
in 1557, which is here quoted. 


(THE interesting June number of Black- 

wood’s Magazine contains an article by 
Sir John Fortescue on Horace Smith-Dorrien. 
Inevitably, this is in part controversial. 
However, besides being the portrait of a fine 
soldier and a great gentleman, containing 
several good anecdotes, and throwing new 
light on several operations in the Great War, 
it gives two or three military details which 
perhaps are not widely known. We select one 
of these: ‘‘I think,” says the writer, ‘‘ there 
can be no doubt that in the first week of the 
German war the British cavalry was far 
better trained to modern warfare than either 
the French or the Germans. There were 
very, very few cases of cavalry meeting 
cavalry in shock action on the western front, 
and those few were so trifling as to be 
negligible. On the other hand, remember- 
ing all the old sayings that ‘‘ a cavalryman’s 
weapon is his horse’’ and such-like, I was 
much amused to read of some petty encounter, 
I think in September, 1914, where a few 
British dismounted hussars  discomfited 
mounted German dragoons. It is curious 
to read that a few days before the first clash 
of arms, the French General Lanrezac 
declined to recognise the British mounted 
troops as cavalry at all, and insisted that he 


/ must have a French cavalry corps under his 
| orders. 


Alas! although the French had the 
cavalry school of greatest repute in Europe, 
they never taught their men to dismount, 
not even-to rest their horses, and the price 
paid in sore backs was hideous. The despised 
British mounted infantry were after all the 
better trained men.’’ It was Smith-Dorrien 
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who had urged that dismounted work and 
good marksmanship were of greater impor- 
tance than the delivering of charges, and 
had brought effectively home the sound per- 
suasion that the true business of cavalry is 
to act as mounted infantry. 


[HE Historical Manuscripts Commission 

has just brought out the third volume of 
the Report on Lord Polwarth’s manuscripts 
preserved formerly at Mertoun House, Ber- 
wickshire, and now at the General Register 
House, Edinburgh. The period covered by 
these documents is from October 1720 to the 
end of 1723, and thgy consist of diplomatic 
correspondence of Alexander Lord Polwarth, 
—at Copenhagen first, afterwards at Cambray 
as plenipotentiary to the Congress there. 
Thev contain much that is of interest concern- 
ing Louis XV, Peter the Great and the Re- 
gent Duke of Orleans, and for anecdotes and 
personal descriptions are supplemented by 
Lord Polwarth’s diary which is printed as a 
running footnote to the appropriate pages. 
In this we see Louis dining and at a ball at 
“‘the Thuillerys ’’ (‘‘ The King was drest in 
a red cloath of gold embroydered with silver 
seems, and all with silver brad, open lace ruf- 
fled upon the sleevs, diamond buttons, blew 
stockings with embroyder’d clocks, hat bordée 
with an open silver lace, a white father, 
three large diamonds in the cock, and a red 
cravat string, The King is, tho’ young, very 
grave, has good eyes, but no great life nor 
quickness in his look, chesnut hair and a fine 
complexion with a good shape but does not 
appear very strong and healthy.’’) Much 
detail is added and this, with some other 
entries, makes a little series of new pictures 
of the court of France during the Regency. 
The deaths of Cardinal Dubois and the Re- 
gent both fall within this time. The former 
is described at some length in a letter of Sir 
Luke Schaub to Polwarth. Students of 
Dubois’ life will find the correspondence worth 
looking through. 


E have received from ‘ Editions de la 
Belle Page ’’ 43, rue Madame, Paris-VIe, 
notice of the publication within a short time 
of a description of Spain by M. Francis 
Carco, entitled ‘ Suite espagnole ’—to be illus- 
trated by M. J. G. Daragnés, an artist pos- 
sessed of great knowledge of the country. 
ESSRS. Mircuert, HucHes anp CLaRKE— 
who publish Mr, E, Vine-Hall’s ‘ Testa- 
mentary Papers’ which we noticed at ante 
p. 562—write to us that their address is not 
at Sheffield but at 11 and 13 Bream’s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal. 
June 5, 1731. 





Saturday, 





LONDON 


(2 Monday being the laft day of Term, 

Japhet Crooke! was brought up to the 
Court of King’s Bench, and fentenced accord- 
ing to the Statute 5 Eliz. c. 14, againft 
Forgers of falfe Deeds, viz. to be fet upon 
the Pillory, and there to have both his Ears 
cut off and alfo his Noftrils flit, and feared 
with an hot Iron; to forfeit the Iffues of his 
Lands and fuffer perpetual Imprifonment 
during his Life. 

The Lady Lawley was fined 300 Marks, and 
ordered a Month’s Imprifonment, for endeav- 
ouring to fpirit away a Witnefs againft the 
faid Japhet Crooke. 


The Execution of Jahpet Crooke’s Sentence 
will be deferred till after the Holidays, 


Four curious Buftos is making for the 
Queen by the by the famous Signior Gulpha, 
in order to be put in her Majefty’s Hermitage 
at Richmond, in Memory of the four follow- 
| Perfons, viz. the late Sir Ifaac Newton, the 
| Rev, Dr. Clarke, Mr, Locke, and Mr, Wool- 
lafton, 


This Day, at the General Review in Hyde 
Park, the Officers of the 3 Regiments of Foot 
Guards are ordered to appear in their Regi- 
mentals intire, laced Hats and Cockades in 
them, Gonges, Safhes, and White Garters, 
with topp’d Buff-colour’d Gloves, and Square- 
toed Shoes, and to wear their Hats with the 
Buttons on the Left Side; and they are like- 
wife to take care that their refpective Com- 
panies be uniform and complete. 


We have an Account from Cheltenham in 
Gloucefterfhire, that the Damage done there- 
abouts, and at Presbury, to the Corn, and 
other Fruits of the Earth, and to the Win- 
dows and Houfes by the late Lightning, 
Thunder, and Storm of Hail, amounted to 
upwards of 2000]. and was fo dreadful to the 
Inhabitants, that they thought they had not 
a Minute to live. 





1In the London Journal for June 12 is an 
account of the execution of the sentence on 
Japhet Crooke in which he is said to be “alias 
Sir Peter Stranger ” and to have been found 
guilty of forging certain deeds of conveyances 
of two thousand acres of land and mortgaging 





the same for £4,500. Jack Ketch officiated as 
executioner at the pillory. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. | 


} 
CHARLES FYSHE PALMER, M.P. | 


FOLLOWIN G up my correction (ante p. 350) | 

of the ‘D.N.B.’ statement that the Rev. | 
Thomas Fyshe Palmer (1747-1802), who was | 
transported in 1793 to Botany Bay for ‘‘ sedi- | 
tion,’’ belonged on the maternal side to the | 
Palmers of Nazeing Park, Essex, I may note | 
that he had no Palmer blood at all. He be- | 
longed to a small family of Fish, who owned | 
Ickwell, near Biggleswade, and about whom | 
very little is known, In the middle of the sev- | 
enteenth century, Maria Fish, the only daugh- | 
ter of Oliver Fish of Ickwell, married Richard | 
Palmer (1611-70), who bought the manor of | 
Finchampstead in Berks, fully described in | 
William Lyon’s ‘Chronicles of Finchamp- | 
stead’ (1895), 

This Richard Palmer was the grandson and 
namesake of a yeoman at Oakingham, or 
Wokingham, who is described as “‘ alias 
Underwood,’? and who became a squire by 
buying Luckley, formerly called ‘“‘ Redde 
Landes.’’ East Court and the manor of 
Finchampstead came to Charles Palmer 
(1660-1712) a doctor, one of the sons of} 
Richard Palmer and Maria Fish. Dying | 
without issue, Charles left his estates to | 
Henry Fish—the son of his cousin Humphrey | 
Fish, the younger, of Ickwell—then a boy of | 
eight, on condition that he took the name of | 
Palmer, The boy not only took the name | 
of Palmer, but turned his Fish into Fyshe. 
Marrying in 1729 a lady called Elizabeth 
Ingram, he had at least seven sons, of whom 
two were parsons. 

The best known of these sons was the Rev. 
Thomas Fyshe Palmer (1747-1802), and the | 
eldest was Charles Fyshe Palmer (d. 1807). | 
It is curious, that Lyon in his ‘ Chronicles | 
of Finchampstead ’ has nothing to say about | 
Thomas, though he was the only one of the | 
family to achieve any sort of fame. | 

Thomas Fyshe Palmer, who was educated | 
at Eton and at Cambridge (B.A. 1769: M.A. | 
1772: fellow of Queens 1771: S.T.B. 1781), | 
was unmarried, the family being carried on | 
by his eldest brother Charles Fyshe Palmer | 
(d. 1807), the name of whose wife Lucy (d. | 
1804) is unknown. Charles had at least one | 
son, also Charles, on whom I concentrate as 
a contribution to Berkshire biography. He | 
narrowly escaped being adopted by a duke. | 
This fact emerges from letters written by 








his father to Sir Robert Murray Keith (1730- 
95), our ambassador in Vienna (1772-92), 
whose father, Sir Robert Keith, was ambas- 
sador at Vienna in 1748-58. People were 
always writing to Keith for favours of one 
kind or another. Their letters must have 
pestered him, but they are a godsend to 
genealogists, for his correspondence, pre- 


| served at the British Museum, contains hun- 


dreds of invaluable references to people about 
whom we scarcely know anything else. The 
only letters by Charles Fyshe Palmer, the 
elder, which I have found are preserved in 
Keith’s correspondence. The first letter— 
Fyshe Palmer wrote to Keith, dated Luckley, 
Berks, Jan. 22, 1790—apparently refers to 
Charles Fyshe Palmer, the younger — un- 
luckily no christian name is given—who was, 
I think, an only son. It runs (B.M.—Add. 
MS. 35,542 f. 20) :— 


Dear Sir Robert — I have not forgot that, 
the last time I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
you suspected I had got a court tinge from my 
frequent visits to Windsor. I will, therefore, 
have done with bows and prefaces, and at once 
bolt out what I have to say. I wish very much 
to send my son to Vienna, not as a young man 
on his travels, but that he may have the advan- 
tage of seeing something of real business, of 
being employed every day for a few hours under 
your scrutiny. I should also wish him to 
board in some respectable house that he might 
learn German. His expences, if that be not too 
troublesome, I would leave entirely to your 
regulation, and let no draft be sent to Messrs. 
Drummond without your leave. With these ad- 
vantages and under these restrictions, I might 
perhaps be authorised to hope that the same 
good friend who gave him a recommendation to 
Geneva might also give him one to some other 
part of the world. 

You will make me very happy by giving me 
aay thoughts at large. You see what sort of a 
,0y My son is, and from whence my expecta- 
tion arises. He must return from Geneva this 
spring for a short time and go back again. 
Next winter is the time I would allow for 
Vienna. I am, dear Sir, very truly and sin- 
cerely your much obliged. Charles F. Palmer. 

Sl I do not mention the name of any one 
friend having been shut up in my own house 
from the sight of them the whole winter. 


Fyshe Palmer followed this up with a 
second letter dated Luckley, April 17, 1790 
Add. MS. 35542 f. 110), which is even more 
interesting, disclosing the fact that the third 
and last Duke of Chandos had had thoughts 
of adopting young Fyshe Palmer :— 


Dear Sir Robert—My answers to your letter 
are contained in three words and your own 
three words. Experto Credo Roberto. But what 
shall I do with my son? I have lost my best 
friend, the Duke of Chandos, [who died without 
male issue Sept. 29, 1789], who promised to 
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adopt him as his own as soon as he came of 
age, and I have no friend left from whom I can 
ask anything. The Duke of Grafton [1735- 
1811], I may say, with pleasure, is my intimate 
friend, and he was honest enough to confess at 
a public dinner to poor Billy Amherst 
[brother of the 1st Lord Amherst?] that there 
was no one thing I could have ask’d when he 
was Minister that he would not have given me, 
but that I never came near him till he was 
out of office, and that I was the first person who 
came to make him a visit. Amherst’s answer 
does me honour. It is like him, and the Duke’s 
behaviour to me since it has made me not re- 
pent of securing a friend instead of a benefac- 
tor. But this is enough to shew you that I 
have very little to expect from my own adroit- 
ness in asking favours. ; 

I ain sure you are not ignorant of his 
majesty’s great great condescension in giving 
me a letter off his own writing to Monsr. Du 
Salgas, his chambellan electoral at Geneva, to 
take care of my son; and Monsr. Du Salgas 
has given great attention to it. 

But let me ask you as a friend, must these 
things stop here, or may I, without presump- 
tion, ask for something more? While I had 
diplomatical ideas, Vienna was the place of ali 
others in which I wished my son situated. But, 
those being given up, I am afraid that the ex- 
pence will more than counterbalance the ad- 
vantages. I have drunk one pint of port after 
my dinner and TI have read your letter six 
times over at least, which gives me courage to 
speak openly any thought that may come into 
my mind, Tell me what advantages I may 
expect from my son’s coming to Vienna. Tell 
me what expences he will incur in a residence 
of six months, and tell me truely will you 
undertake to form his mind, to regulate his 
expences and to assume my delegated right on 
him as a father? These are points of so much 
consequence that I cannot help Wishing for a 
speedy answer, and, as an old traveller, I must 
beg a little more of your advice respecting the 
manner of sending him to Vienna, if this 
journey should he determined on. I should 
like him out of England before the beginning 
of June. The few days of Ascot will invoke 
him in more scraps and dissipation than all 
the rest of the year. In some degree, but not 
so much as I ought to be ashamed of myself 
for having intruded so much of your time, I am 
your very truly and sincerely, Charles F. 
Palmer. 


I do not know whether young Fyshe Pal- 
mer ever got the length of Vienna. It is 
certain, however, that he went to Scotland 
appearing in Badenoch, Inverness-shire, in 
1792, thirteen years before he married the 
Lady Madelina Sinclair, the widowed 
(second) daughter of the 4th Duke of Gordon. 
How he got there I do not know. He may 
have been introduced to the country by visit- 
ing his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Fyshe Pal- 
mer, who had left the Church of England 
for Unitarianism, being a minister at Mon- 





trose (1783-5) and at Dundee (1785-93). But 
the minister’s views were scarcely of the kind 
to frank him among the Quality, which was 
not in the least interested in his strenuous 
theology, and still less in his political out- 
look which sent him, in 1793, for seven 
years to Botany Bay—a scandalous sentence 
which makes Scotsmen of to-day blush for 
the senseless savageness of the justiciary of 
the period. Though far from _ orthodox, 
either theologically or politically, Palmer was 
anything but a seditionist. 

When the agitation for political reform 
began, Dundee became one of: the chief cen- 
tres, and in 1792 a society called Friends of 
Liberty was formed composed mainly of 
operatives. In June, 1795, Palmer was in- 
duced to attend a meeting at which George 
Mealmaker, a weaver, brought up an address 
to the people. Palmer revised the grammar 
and modified some of the strong expressions, 
It was printed in Edinburgh in 1793, but was 
nothing more than a complaint against the 
Government’s excessive taxation. Palmer 
was arrested in, Edinburgh on Aug. 2 on a 
charge of sedition and tried at Perth on 
Sept. 12 and 13 for treason. The judges 
were Lord Eskgrove and Alexander, Lord 
Abercromby, while the future Lord Meadow- 
bank was one of the prosecuting counsel and 
John Clerk, afterwards Lord Eldin, defended. 

The authoritics were ridiculously nervous, 
in much the same way as we saw from a 
different angle during the Great War, and 
were suffering badly from spy mania. They 
condemned Palmer to seven years transporta- 
tion to Botany Bay, but the victim was so 
popular that while he lay in Perth Prison 
from September to November 1795 awaiting 
shipment to the brutal hulks in the Thames 
he was visited by seventy-one sympathisers 
whose names are presented in a document at 
the Public Record Office (H.O. 102: 9) as if 
the authorities considered his visitors poten- 
tial prisoners for Botany Bay. The list does 
not include the name of his nephew Charles, 
but he was probably the nephew who gave 
the prisoner a lurcher to ‘‘kill kangaroos.’’ 
The dog was drowned by order of the ras- 
cally captain of the transport Surprise in 
which Palmer was shipped. 

When Thomas reached Botany Bay, his 
nephew Charles wanted to settle in Baden- 
och belonging to the Duke of Gordon, about 
which he wrote to his Grace’s Badenoch and 
Lochaber factor, William Tod, dating it 
from “ Kennakyle’’ (Kinakyle, near 
Craigellachie), Nov. 9, 1794, a few weeks 
after Thomas landed in Botany Bay. He 
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was arranging for the purchase of the re- 
mainder of the lease of Pitmain in Kingus- 
sie which had been taken by the eccentric 
Yorkshire squire, Colonel Thomas Thornton 
(1757-1823). 

Thornton visited Scotland in the summer 
and autumn of 1786 as he has described, 
very poorly, in his ‘Sporting Tour of the 
Northern part of England and great part 


of the Highlands of Scotland,’ published in | 
It is not easy to discover the terms | 


1804. 
of the Colonel’s lease, for the Duke of Gordon 
‘“swithered ’’ about granting it, and_ still 
less to find out whether he revisited Pitmain 
after his journey of 1786. In February, 
1789, we learn that Thornton had ‘‘ some 
stones laid down for his house,’’ and in 1792 
we are told that he had built a wooden 
house and left a blind man in charge of it. 

Then in 1794 Charles Fyshe Palmer sud- 
denly appeared on the scene, as we learn 
from letters which passed between him and 
William Tod, the Duke’s factor. 
clearly a surprise to Tod who apologised to 
him, on Nov. 17, 1794, in a letter preserved 
in what is known as the ‘‘ Badenoch Cor- 
respondence.’’ Palmer had been brought on 
the scene by the Duke himself. 

Charles Fyshe Palmer had broad views 
like his uncle Thomas. These are vaguely 
expressed in a little pamphlet dated Luck- 
ley, Feb. 18, 1818, and entitled ‘ Letter from 
Charles Fyshe Palmer Esq., to the electors 
of Reading’ (printed by Cowslade and Co., 
Reading, 1818, 8vo, pp. 16), where he said 
he was an “ advocate of an effective reform 
in Parliament.” 

He was elected M.P. for Reading in 1818 
after a contest, and was again returned in 
1820. In 1826 he was defeated, but on peti- 
tion secured the seat. In 1830 he stood an- 
other contest, being returned at the head 
of the poll. In 1831 and 1832 he was re- 
turned without opposition, but he was de- 
feated in 1835 by Sergeant Talfourd, In 1837 
Fyshe Palmer went again into Parliament, 
the Whigs obtaining both seats. He did not 
put up in 1841 when the Tories won. 

According to the catalogue of Additional 
MSS. at the British Museum, Palmer was 
secretary to the West Indian Merchants and 
a letter written to him on Jan. 19, 1819 by 
Lord Liverpool and Nicholas Vansittart, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and afterwards 
Lord Bexley, bears on this (Add MS. 
38277 f. 368) :— 

Lord Liverpool and Mr. Vansittart present 
their compliments to Mr. Palmer and beg leave 
to acquaint him for the information of the 
gentlemen concerned in the West Indian 


He was | 


i 








trades that, having communicated with the 
Bristol Distillers with respect to the proposed 
duty on rum, they have determined to post- 
pone any proceeding on that subject during 
the present session of Parliament. 

A good deal about Fyshe Palmer’s political 
career is preserved in a series of scrap books 
in Reading Public Library. 

Palmer died at Luckley House in 1843, and 
his wife passed away four years later, dying 
in Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine giving the date as 
June 1, 1847. They are both commemorated 
by two white marble monuments mounted in 
black on the walls of Finchampstead church, 
The top one is inscribed :— 

Sacred to the Memory of Charles Fyshe 
Palmer Esq. who died Jan. 24th 1843, aet 74 
years, 

The lower one runs :— 

To the Memory of The Rt. Hon. Lady Made- 
lina Palmer, wife of Charles Fyshe Palmer 
Esq., of East Court and Luckley. Second 
daughter of George, Fourth Duke of Gordon, 
who died May 3ist, 1847, aet 75. 

Fyshe Palmer and his wife had no child- 
ren. His Berkshire estates were devised to 
his step-son, Admiral Sir John Gordon Sin- 
clair (1790-1863), who sold them in, 1849 to 
the Walters family. The Caithness and 
Haddington property fell to his son Sir 
Robert Sinclair, the 9th bart., (1820-99). At 
his death without issue the baronetcy went 
to his kinsman Major-General Sir Graeme 
Lockhart, whose grandfather had assumed 
the name of Lockhart, but the estates were 
inherited by two of the sisters of Sir Robert, 
the 9th baronet, in turn. First they went 
to Madelina, the Hon. Mrs. Dudley Pelham 
(died 1910) and then to her younger sister 
Susan who had married his kinsman General 
William Oates Lennox, V.C. When Susan 
died in 1912 she was succeeded by her son 
Cecil, who assumed the name of Gordon-Len- 
nox-Sinclair (died 1922). They are now held 
by the latter’s brother, Claud Lennox Sin- 
clair, who is co-heir to the baronies of 
Beauchamp (1363), Mordaunt (1532) and 
Grandison. 

J. M. Buttoca. 


THE REAL GAUNT HOUSE OF 


“VANITY FAIR.’ 


MORE than eighty years have passed since 

Thackeray gave to the world his great 
(perhaps his greatest) novel ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
In this one of the principal characters is 
the Marquis of Steyne, of whom it is gen- 
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erally admitted Francis, 3rd Marquis of 
Hertford was the original; but it seems to 
be still a disputed question as to what Lon- 
don mansion was the prototype of Gaunt 
House, Lord Steyne’s town palace. The 
house which is I think most commonly selec- 
ted is Manchester House, Manchester 
Square, which was doubtless the town resi- 
dence of the third Lord Hertford, a house 
which was almost entirely re-built by Sir 
Richard Wallace in 1873-4, and now, under 
the name of Hertford House, contains the 
famous Wallace collection. Others have 
selected Lansdowne House because, they say, 
it resembles Thackeray’s description—which 
it most certainly does not. It seems curious 
that after all these years there should ‘still 
be a divergence of opinion on the subject, 
but there is, and not long since in a charm- 
ing article on Weber,. in which particulars 
of his visit to London in 1836 are described, 
an Art Editor selected as one of the illustra- 
tions a copy of what certainly appears to 
be a picture of Manchester House in (to 
judge by the costumes) the late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century, and this he boldly 
labelled ‘‘Gaunt MHouse.’’ Now, neither 
Manchester House, nor Manchester Square, 
nor the streets adjacent to them tally with 
Thackeray’s description of Gaunt House, 
Gaunt Square, and the adjacent thorough- 
fares. A mansion which however “fills the 
bill’? adequately with regard both to the 
house and its surroundings is Harcourt 
House, Cavendish Square. This was built 
by Lord Bingley about 1720, and acquired by 
Simon, Lord Harcourt fifteen years later. It 
subsequently passed by marriage to the Port- 
land family, and finally disappeared, a block 
of residential flats taking its place. 

I will now set out my reasons for holding 
the opinion that without doubt Harcourt 
House was the original of Gaunt House. Let 
us turn to chapter xlvii of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
and consider what Thackeray has to say. 

All the world knows that Lord Steyne’s town 
palace stands in Gaunt Square, out of which 
Great Gaunt Street leads . . . Peering over 
the railings and through the black trees into 
the garden of the square you see... the dreary 
grass plot in the centre of which rises the 
statute of Lord Gaunt, who fought at Minden, 
in a three-tailed wig, and otherwise habited 
like a Roman Emperor. Gaunt House occupies 
nearly a side of the square. The remaining 
three sides are composed of mansions that have 
— away into Dowagerism — tall dark 

ouses with window-frames of stone or picked 
out of a lighter red .... It [the square] has 
a dreary look—nor is my Lord Steyne’s palace 








less dreary—All I have ever seen of it is the 
vast wall in front with the rustic columns at 
the great gate, through which an old porter 
peers sometimes with a fat and gloomy red 
face—and over the wall the garret and hed- 
room windows, and the chimneys. A few score 
yards down New Gaunt Street, and leading 
into Gaunt Mews indeed, is a little modest back 
door, which you would not remark from that 
of any of the other stables. But many a little 
close carriage has stopped at that door. The 
Prince and Perdita have been in and out of 
that door. Marianne Clarke has entered it 
with the Duke of It conducts to the 
famous “ petits appartements ” of Lord Steyne. 

On comparing this description with large 
photographs of Harcourt House taken some 
time before it was demolished I find it cor- 
responds very closely, The heavy wall in 
front of the mansion and the great gateway 
both are here, and while no equestrian 
statue adorns, or has adorned, the middle of 
Manchester Square, the one mentioned in 
‘Vanity Fair’ as rising in the centre of the 
grass plot in Gaunt Square, was doubtless 
that of the Duke of Cumberland the 
‘‘ Butcher of Culloden ’”’ erected in 1770 by 
Lieut.-General William Strode. This statue 
was of lead, gilt. It was removed in 1868, 
ostensibly to be recast, or repaired, but it 
has never re-appeared. It appears in Thack- 
eray’s own illustration of the arrest of Raw- 
don Crawley when leaving Gaunt House, and 
thus affords another proof that Cavendish 
Square is the Square where that house was 
situated. Yet another pointer occurs in 
chapter vii of the novel, when Becky goes to 
Great Gaunt Street to join Sir Pitt Crawley 
at his town house. Let me again quote 
Thackeray’s words :— 

The Faithful Tinker . . taking her way 
into Oxford Street, summoned a coach from a 
stand there .. the driver was stationed thus 
early in the neighbourhood of Swallow Street, 
in the hopes that some young buck, reelin 
homeward from the tavern might need the pe 
of his vehicle. 

It is obvious from this extract that Lans- 
downe House in Berkeley Square could not 
have been meant, for in that case the Faith- 
ful Tinker would surely have gone into Pic- 
cadilly only a stones’ throw away, and not 
to Oxford Street half a mile or so distant; 
neither could Manchester House have been 
intended as Duke Street, the direct road from 
there to Oxford Street, joins it nearly half 
a mile west of the point where Swallow 
Street debouched into Oxford Street ‘‘ in the 
teens’ (as Thackeray tells us in chapter i) 
of the nineteenth century. On the other 
hand, the Faithful Tinker would have found 
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herself at the top of Swallow Street in a 
couple of minutes or less, if, as I assume, 
Great Gaunt Street is Harley Street which 
in those days was a gloomy street indeed. 
It follows that New Gaunt Street is Wigmore 
Street, where a few years ago might still be 
seen the stable-yard through which was a 
private way into Harcourt House. I hope 
that I have now definitely proved my point 
that Harcourt House was the mansion 
Thackeray had in mind when he wrote of 
Gaunt House in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
W. Courtuore Forman. 


TWO FLORENTINE FESTIVALS. 


OUR readers may be interested in the 
following extracts from letters written 
from Florence by a girl of seventeen, giving 
her impressions of two typical Florentine 
scenes which have just taken place. I 
believe the football match has been shown 
at the cinema in this country since the 
letters were received, 

April 4th, 1931, 

This morning, Easter morning for the 
Roman Catholics, and therefore a festa, festa, 
festa. We left the house at 8.15 and rushed 
helter-skelter down to the town. First, we 
went into the Cathedral (the Duomo in 
Italian) and saw how it was all got ready 
for the festivities, Then we went out into 
the streets and watched the great: procession 
go by. The main feature is a large very 
pagan-looking cart, high, and enclosed, all 
decorated with ribbon, etc., and fireworks 
sticking out at the sides, rockets and things 
of that nature, especially from the pole at 
the top. It was drawn by four pure white 
oxen; with gilded hooves and horns, and 
large bunches of flowers between their horns, 
Red velvet draperies over their backs, This 
goes processing thro’ the streets and even- 
tually comes to rest just in front of the prin- 
cipal doors of the Duomo, and the cart is 
deposited there, and the oxen led away for 
the moment, where we will leave it for the 
present, while I relate what else we saw 
before coming back to the Duomo. 

We scuttled off at great speed to an old and 
minute church, Santi Apostoli, where some 
pieces of sacred flint brought from Palestine 
are kept (they were brought from Palestine 
on the backs of mules by the Pazzi family.) 
There we waited in a fairly large crowd for 
some while, Meanwhile in the church the flints 
were rubbed together and a candle lighted 
with the Sacred Sparks, and placed in a lan- 











tern on a high pole. Then there arrived a 
procession from the Palazzo Vecchio to fetch 
the Sacred Fire to the High Altar at the 
Duomo, First of all come the police, with 
tin helmets and bicycles for the occasion. 
They are followed by four halberdiers, with 
steel helmets of the old CXV style, and all 
dressed in red and white CXV dresses; these 
are followed by six trumpeters, similarly 
dressed, with silver trumpets, on which they 
blew. They lined up, outside the church, 
whence issued a procession of Priests, Chor- 
isters, etc., in the middle of whom came the 
Prior of the Santi Apostoli bearing the lan- 
tern, That was a marvellous sight, with all 
the municipal officers dressed in their lovely 
red and white costume of the CXV. They 
went off to the Duomo. So we hustled out 
a back way and proceeded to career wildly 
down side streets and managed to cut off the 
procession, at the expense of a great deal of 
energy. Having seen it go past again, we 
flew to the Piazza del Duomo, and lined up 
just outside the great doors; in a tremendous 
crowd of people. Once again the beautiful 
procession arrived and the Holy Fire was 
taken in and a candle on the high altar 
ignited, It was truly a marvellous sight to 
see all the halberdiers and trumpeters, fol- 
lowed by a long train of priests, entering the 
huge bronze doors of the Duomo; one felt 
as tho’ the years had gone backwards and it 
really was the CXV. 

Now came the great thrill of the day for 
the Italians, in the Piazza del Duomo, We 
sat in a grand stand, everywhere else the 
streets were just packed, shoulder to shoulder. 
First, at about 11.30, a long train of chor- 
isters and Bishops, etc., came out of the 
Duomo, and down the steps across to the 


Baptistery, They were headed by four 
bearers with high silver candlesticks. After 
about twenty minutes, they returned. I 


imagine they had some kind of service in 
the Baptistery. Meanwhile, we were fully 
occupied in watching the huge crowd; all 
jabbering away and shoving and swaying in 
all directions. At times the three deep of 
soldiers were forced inwards, and then by 
dint of leaning at an angle of 45° backwards 
they regained their position; they all had 
their tin helmets on for some strange reason ! 
From the cart to a post just in front of the 
Altar there stretched a wire, and inside the 
cart there were the fire-works all ready to be 
ignited, At the stroke of 12 exactly a Dove 
(a false one by the way) was fixed to the wire 
by the altar, to which was attached a slow- 
burning fuse lighted from the Sacred Flame, 
The Dove shot along the wire at great speed, 
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out of the Duomo and straight into the cart, 
where it ignited the fireworks and shot back- 
wards up the wire again. Meanwhile, all 
the rockets and things in the cart proceeded 
to go off with terrific bangs, and after several 
explosions the rockets sticking out at the top 
belched forth blue and orange fire, and then 
various flags appeared, including the national 
colours, When we were all nearly deafened 
by the noise of the fireworks, they stopped, 
and the fireman rushed up and down little 
ladders putting out any bit of the cart which 
had caught fire. 

The oxen now re-appeared, were attached 
to the cart and led away; the bells in the 
Campanile tolled gaily, the soldiers broke 
ranks, the Fascisti marched away, and the 
whole great crowd surged across the Piazza 
and very soon vanished, What the exact 
point of the cart and _ fireworks is I don’t 
know, But if the Dove doesn’t go along the 
wire properly all the people believe that it 
will be a bad harvest. The part I liked best | 
was the procession of CXV halberdiers and | 
trumpeters. They looked wonderful, espe- | 
cially just entering the Cathedral, where they 
fitted in exactly. 


May 4th, 1931. 
Despite the fact that I have run out of 





note-paper in my usual way, and that this | 
letter was already for the post, I have to | 
put this little matter in, as I enjoyed it ex- | 
ceedingly, and it is just typically Florentine | 
and very beautiful. 

On May 3rd and June 24th, they have a | 
great foot-ball match here. The Piazza 
Signoria or Vecchio (the Old Square, and the 
most beautiful) is cleared, and on two and a 
half sides stands are put up. The remain- 
ing bare square in the middle is covered with 
earth, beaten down hard. Then at six o’clock 
they proceed to play the match there. But 
first of all they have a procession, They are | 
all dressed up in CXVI clothes;  velvets, | 
tights, jerkin, plumes, etc. The two sides 
which play are this side of the Arno against 
the other. This side. (our side) wear green, 
and brown leather boots up to the knees, 
puffy trousers and long-sleeved, slashed jer- 
kins! The other side wear white and mauve, 
with white suede boots!! Then there are hal- 
berdiers all in red and white, and drummers 
with drums of the period, pikemen with hel- 
mets, etc., and then, riding, a representative 
of each noble family in Florence; some in 
armour and all in their ancestors’ clothes. 
The referee wore bright green velvet and a 
sword! They first process thro’ the main 
part of the town, and then come into the 





Piazza to play. They play a kind of net- 
ball, rugger-soccer game, A round ball, 
which, apparently, you may kick, throw, 
carry or ‘‘ boost’’ along in any manner you 
wish; you tackle by merely getting a man off 
the ball somehow, leap on his back, or claw 
him how you please; the most usual method 
being to seize him round the waist or shoul- 
ders and just whirl him straight round off 
the ball; if he is holding it you just knock 
him over anyhow. The goals are wooden 
parapets about four ft. high, with curved net 
about ten feet high and three ft. behind the 
parapet, The ball has to get in between, 
altho’ whether it had to be thrown or kicked 
in, I couldn’t quite gather, The scoring was 
rather complicated, as they scored in halves 
as well ag units, When one side scored a 
goal they changed sides, led by their stan- 
dard-bearer, who stayed in a little tent in 
the middle of the goals which ran the whole 
length of the ends of the Piazza. The side 
which had scored the goal held their flag up, 
and the others held theirs down and rolled up. 

It all sounds ridiculous, but really it was 
extremely impressive, and very beautiful; as 
all the houses round the square are old, and 


| one is the Palazzo Vecchio, the parliament- 


council-municipal house, about CXII—only it 


| first poured with rain! Deluged! you can 


imagine what the beaten clay was like! All 
the same it was most amusing, and the game 
just a hand-to-hand struggle for the ball. 
But who would ever think of a foot-ball match 
like that? In those clothes, in a square? 
Nobody but the Florentines, Of course they 
adore it, and there is a great deal of party 
spirit about the sides of the river, The 
Greens won by 6 to 33 goals or points I sup- 
pose they call them. 
R. S. B. 


ASSAGE IN THE DAYS OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE.—The following is an 
extract from ‘De Medicina Praecepta,’ a 
didactic poem in Latin hexameters, by Se- 
renus Sammonicus, III Cent., a.p., vide Con- 
ington’s ‘ Virgil,’ vol. i., p, 400, ‘On Later 
Didactic Poets of Rome.’ 


A REMEDY FOR A STIFF NECK. 

At si cervices durataque colla rigebunt, 

Mira loquar, geminus mulcebitur unguine 
poples ; 

Hinc longum per iter nervos medicina sequetur ; 
Anseris aut pingui torpentia colla fovebis. 
Illinitur valido multum lens cocta in aceto, 
Aut caprae fimus et bulbi, aut cervina medulla; 
Hoc etiam immotos flectes medicamine nervos, 
Quos autem vocitant tolles, attingere dextra 
Debebis, qua gryllus erit pressante peremptus. 





so 
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Idem Anglicé. | 
But if the neck shall stiffened be, 

Then rub your oil on either knee: 

Though strange to you may seem this cure, 
And far fetched too, relief is sure; 

Or else the sluggish nerves anoint 

With goose’s grease about each joint: 

Or lentils boiled’ in acid smear, 

Or marrow from a stag or deer. | 
Keen onions too applied will serve, 
With dung of goats, to soothe the nerve. 
Should goitre swell beneath the chin, 
Grasp tight, and kill the pest within. 


W. J. Harprine. 


Lyme Regis. 
OE ON INTEMPERANCE, — A rather | 
unusual prose selection for the training | 
of American children of the ’sixties in read- | 
ing is found in an article written by Edgar | 
A. Poe and entitled ‘Intemperance.’ I dis- | 
covered this prose sketch of four paragraphs 
in a copy of ‘Sterling’s Southern Fifth 
Reader’ which is in the Duke University 
Library. The book was compiled by Richard 
Sterling, A.M., Greensboro, N.C., in 1866, 
and published in Greensboro but printed in 
New York City. 

The selection is evidently from a longer 
work, perhaps a book review, but I have not 
yet been able to locate the original. It be- 
gins with: 

We have thus far considered intemperance | 
with reference to its effects on individuals an 
private communities; but are we not autho- 
rized to extend our view? And in doing so, 
can we not discern its baneful influence, not 
only on individual and private communities, 
but upon the institutions of our country? 

Then, after two paragraphs on the intem- | 
perance and luxury of the Romans, the | 
article closes with these words: | 

In a government like our own, in which all | 
power resides in the people, and where those | 
who govern and legislate do so by the will and | 
permission of their constituents, it will ever be | 
found that the representatives of the people | 
not only maintain the political principles, but | 
likewise personate the moral character of the 
majority they represent. Show me a pro- 
fligate and intemperate representative, and I | 
will guide you to a licentious and drunken | 
community. It cannot be otherwise; the one 
follows the other as certainly as the effect | 
follows the cause. | 

The same textbook contains Poe’s most 
famous poem, ‘ The Raven.’ | 
ANNIB Epwarp Barcvs. 








Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 
CRIPTURE CAKE.—The Bible has served 
in curious capacities at odd times. With 
some little trouble it will provide a recipe 


for what is known in Warwickshire as 
‘‘ Scripture Cake.” I have added within 
parentheses the materials meant by’ the ref- 
erences to the following texts. Take:— 

43 cups of 1 Kings iv., 22 [Fine flour.] 

14 cups of Judges v., 25 [Butter. ] 

2 cups of Jeremiah vi., 20 [Sugar. ] 

2 cups of 1 Samuel xxx., 12 [Raisms.] 

2 cups of Nahum iii., 12 [Figs.] 

1 cup of Numbers xvii., 8 [Almonds. ] 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Samuel xiv., 
[ Honey. ] 

Season with 2 Chronicles ix., 9 [Flavour 


25 


| with sweet odours. ] 


Season with Jeremiah xvii., 6 or Leviticus 
13 [Pinch of salt.) 
Half cup of Judges iv., 19 [Milk.] 
Three teaspoonfuls of Amos iv., 5 [Leaven. ] 
Then follows King Solomon’s advice for 
training a boy, Proverbs xxili., 15-14. 
Beat, smite, or knead it, bake, and you will 
have a good cake. Wa. Jaccarp, 


EMPLE, CASAUBON, AND SWIFT. — 
As far as I have been able to discover no 

one has called attention to the possibility that 
Temple influenced Swift to read Casaubon’s 
‘ Treatise Concerning Enthusiasme,’ 1655, a 
book which may have been a source of in- 
spiration to the young satirist. Temple 


il, 


| writes: ‘‘ And I am sorry the natural his- 
q| tory or account of Fascination, has not em- 


ployed the pen of some person of such excel- 
lent wit and deep thought and Learning as 
Casauban.’’ He then commends the study of 
enthusiasm and asks for a further analysis. 
I would suggest that Swift, induced to read 
Casaubon, may have found in him inspira- 
tion for parts of ‘ A Tale of a Tub’ and, es- 
pecially, of ‘ A Discourse on the Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit?’ 
C. M. WesstTer. 
University of Tennessee. 
HRISTMAS DAY FOOTBALL IN 
WALES (See ante p. 340, s.v. ‘ Rural 
Life in Wales Two Hundred Years Ago’). — 
Gomme, in ‘ The Village Community ’ 1890, 
makes some remarks about this custom, draw- 
ing from an article printed in the Oswestry 
Observer of March 2, 1887, from the pen of 
Miss Burne, author of ‘Shropshire Folk- 
lore.’ He is concerned with South Cardigan- 
shire, especially the games between the 
opposing parishes of Cellan and Pencarreg, 
and between two sections, the Bros and the 
Blaenaus, in the parish of Llanwenog. 
Gomme is inclined to see in these local cus- 
toms survivals of the Clan Feuds. 
H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THOMAS LYSTER, “THE PHIL- 

OMATH,”’ 1635 TO 1723.—Can any one 
supply information about this author, who 
lived at Atcham near Shrewsbury? Some 
literary and other remains were in 1911 in 
the possession of Miss KE. P. Bird. I am 
anxious to discover where they may be seen 


now. C. C. INGE. 
St. Giles Vicarage, Oxford. 
WRIENDS OF ROBERT BURTON, 
Seeking for material on the life of 


Robert Burton, author of the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ I wonder whether any of your 
readers know if there are any letters, diaries 
or journals left by any of the following per- 
sons (named among Burton’s friends) ? 

Humphrey Adderly, of Weddington (War- 
wick). 

George Lord Berkeley (1601-1658). 

Sir Thomas Burdet, of Farmack (Derby). 

Lady Frances Cecil (wife of Sir Thomas 
Cecil). 

Sir Henry Goodieres, of Polesworth. 

Sir Greslies, (or Greisley), of 
Drakesley, (Derby). 

Sir John Harpar, of Swarston. 

George Purefey, of Drayton. 

George Purefey of Wadley (Berks). 

William Purefey, of Caldecott. 

Sir John Reppington, of Amington ( ?) 

Sir Francis Willoughby, of Wallaton (Not- 
tingham). 

Rev, James Whitehall, Rector of Checkly, 
(Stafford). 

All the above seem to have been men of 
means and of some prominence in Burton’s 
time (1577-1639), and it seems impossible 
that they should have passed away without 
leaving some records behind. If they did 
it seems more than likely that they must 
have mentioned the name of Robert Burton, 
who visited their homes, and who, if contem- 
porary accounts are to be credited, was an 
unusually delightful companion. The above 


George 


are all named in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’ Part | 


II Sec. 11., Mem. 3, 
or in his will. 


-* Digression of Air,’— 


Paut JORDAN-SMITH. 
Los Angeles, California. 
Sik ROBERT CLAYTON 


The ‘ D. N. B.’ says that this great 


Lord Mayor was the son of a small farmer, | 


while Le Neve says his father was a carpen- 
ter or joiner, “‘a poor man of no family.” 
What is correct ? 
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(1629-1707).— | 
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Also, is the line from Horace—Non vultuy © 
instantis tyrannt — which appears on Clay. § 


ton’s monument and on the best-known print 


of him the motto he adopted with his coat. | 
I imagine it to have been so, but ' 


| of-arms ? 
would like to be sure? 
And again, have the portraits of him at 


Drapers’ Hall and St. Thomas’s Hospital 
been reproduced in any book, or in any 
periodical such as the Connoisseur, where— 














being unable to go to London—I could | 
examine them ? : 

M.M.B. | 
YHE POLLEXFEN FAMILY. — Lady 


EKliot®Drake in her ‘ Family and Heirs 
of Sir Francis Drake’ speaks of the Pollex- 
fens as ‘Sa time-honoured Devonshire 
family ’’ seated at Kitley in the parish of 
Brixton from ‘‘ before the year 1551.’’ Can 
anyone give me their earlier history? 

Also, it is stated in 
John Pollexfen, brother of Sir Henry Pollex- 
fen, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, bought Walbrook House, London—“‘an 
old City mansion which had belonged to 
other members of his family.’? Who were 
these ‘‘ other members ?”’ 

M. M. B. 


(SOOPER FAMILY, RELATIVES OF 

’ JANE AUSTEN. — Can any of your 
readers help me to trace the descendants of 
the Rev. Edward Cooper, Vicar of Sonning, 
Rector of Whaddon, near Bath, Prebend of 
3ath and Wells? 

He married Jane Leigh, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Leigh, Rector of Harpsden 
near Henley-on-Thames, and he was lord of 
the manor of Henley after his father died in 
1768. He sold the manor, with others in 
the neighbourhood, in the year in which his 
father died, and went to live at Bath. 

He had two children, a son and a daughter. 


The daughter married Admiral Sir Thomas | 


The son 


Williams and died s.p. in 1798. 


married the only daughter of Phyllip Powys | 
of Hardwicke House, Oxfordshire, and died § 


in 1833. 

The first Edward Cooper was the uncle of 
Jane Austen, as Jane Leigh was sister of 
Cassandra Leigh, Jane Austen’s mother, and 
their children were great friends. It is said 
that it was while staying with them at Bath 
that she collected the material for those ot 
her novels which are about Bath. 

Her cousin Edward had a son, the Rev. 
Edward Phyllip Cooper, born at Harpsden, 
who became Vicar of Little Dalby in Leices- 
i tershire. He had two daughters. Sophia 
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married the Rev. F. A. H. Fitz Gerald in | 


1860. I have not been able to trace whether | 
Edith, the younger, married. 


I would like to get in touch with any des- 
cendant of Mr. 
enough to write. 

It is thought that the two letters from 
Mrs. Phyllip Powys of Hardwicke House 
describing the famous Gala Week in Henley 
of 1777 may have been addressed to the 
Coopers, who had formerly been friends of 
hers when living at Henley. 

L. L. Norswortuy. 


\ CLEAN, FISHING-ROD MAKER. — In 
June, 1801, a fishing-rod maker named 
McLean raised an action for £45 against 
Colonel Thomas Thornton, the famous “York- 
shire sportsman. He said his father had 
been a fishing-rod maker and had been em- 
ployed by Thornton from 1783 to 1797. The 
claim was for fishing-tackle and _ also for 
travelling ‘‘ through the islands of Scotland ’ 
—where McLean was educated—‘“‘ over rocks, 
over hills and over mountains to catch hawks 
and other birds of prey to catch birds.’’ 
(Times, June 29, 1801). What is known 
about McLean and who won the case? The 
London Directory of the period does not men- 


tion him. 
J. Mv. Buttocu. 


ENJAMIN VINCENT.—I should be glad 
of information as to the parentage of 
Benjamin Vincent, the editor of Haydn’s 
‘Dictionary of Dates’ and other works. He 
was for many years secretary and librarian of 
the Royal Institution and died 3 May, 1899. 
According to a short notice of him which 
appeared in the Illustrated London News for 


13 May, 1899, he was born at Barnsbury, 
Middlesex, probably about the year 1810. 
In early life he had been associated with 
Faraday, whose niece he ultimately married, 


A. R, M. 


JAPTAIN GERART (GERARD) BARRY 

(fl. 1624-1642).—This was an Irishman of 
the House of Barrymore, who distinguished 
himself at the siege of Breda (1625), whilst 


serving under Ambrosio Spinola. He wrote 


two or three bens on military history and 
discipline, I should be glad to know any 
further particulars regarding him, other 
than the meagre account given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ When and 
where did he die? Are there any records 
of his marriage ete. ? ‘ 
E. F. S. 


Salisbury. 


NOTES AND eee 


Cooper who would be kind | 


- 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOLBOYS. —The names 

that follow are of boys who were at Ton- 
bridge School, Kent, as dayboys or boarders, 
in the years specified. Any information re- 
garding any of them will be gratefully re- 





| ceived. 
Nelson, Chas., 1811-13. | Pitts, Jas., 1757. 
<==, ICs, IOnl-1D. Platt, Walter 1761-5. 
Nembhard, Wm., 1784- | Pochin, Geo., 1739-43. 
7 (West Indies?). | Polhill, David 1726-7. 
Newington, Jos., 1736-8 | , Joh., 1721-2. 
Newnham, Rob., 1724-5 | - Thos. , 1761-2. 
Newton, Geo., 1744. Pollen, —., 1765-1770 
Nibbs, Wm., 1761-7. — 
Nicholl, Geo., 1814-5. Pooke, Joh. .» 1732-3. 
Nicholl (s) Mich., — Saga 1732. 
1723-7 Pope, Joh., 1759-60. 
— , Thos., 1773-4. Priestley Joh,, 1721-2 
Nightingale, Joh., Prinee, Wm. 1734-5. 
1762-5. | Pugh, Sam., 1775. 
Nockells, C., 1811 Pulman, Joh., 1724, 
ne, Os SO Rayner, C., 1812. 








Norris, Joh., 1761-4. Reeve, David 1721-2. 

—, Ste., 1761-5. Revell, Hen., 1723-8. 
Norton, Rob., 1732-3. ———. Hen., 1756-7. 
Oakley, Thos., 1789-90. | ———, Jos., 1761-5. 
Orgill, Wm., 1757. Ric =hards, Chas., 1760-3 
Orton, Geo., 1724. a, “ENOG., Liaw 
Osborne, Edw., 1727-9. | ———. Thos., 1759-62. 
Overend, Cholmley, Thos., 1813. 

1784. Richardson, Joh., 

' Owen, Benj., 1724-5 1761-5. 
Parker, Nich., 1724-6. Rieusset, Peter, 1763-74 
Parkins, Edw., 1785. Riley, Joh., 1751-9. 
Parry (Perry), Joh., Roberts, Gaylard 

1735-6. 1742-3. 
Partridge, Thos., ————, Joh., 1747-58. 
56-7..| ———. * Jol. (Che, 
Pattenden, Thos., 1747-52. 
172 ——,, Orlando 1750-1. 
pairs oe 85-6. =, “Pies. eis 
= cree 6. Rodon (R hodon) Jas., 
Pattle, J. ct 781. 1721-4 
Pearson, Peter, 1722. Rogers, H. D., 1818. 
Peckham, Geo., 1735-6.| Round, Ric., 1737-43. 
Pengree, Geo., 1761-3. Rowlandson, Morgan 
Petley, —, 1764-5. 1814-18. 
——, —, 1765-70. Rowley, Thos., 1746-52. 
Pickering, Cheshire | Russell, Dan., 1722-7 
14-7..| —_——,, Jol... Fea 
—— vic., 1723-7. —, Ric., 1784-7. 
Pidding, Chas., 1811-14 ‘Russe 1], Rob., 1721-5. 
——, Geo., 1812-14. ———, Thos., 1721-2. 
——, Jas., 1811-13. Rust, Edw., 1727. 
Pinchbeck, ‘Wm., 1757. —, Wm., 1724-7. 
Pitches, Rob., 1784-6. 
G. C. Moore Smita. 


31, Endcliffe Rise Road, Sheffield. 
(To be continued). 


OLIFFE AND HOLDEN FAMILIES.— 
Who was Samuel Holden, said to be of 
Derbyshire, whose daughter Mary married (I 
believe at Chelsea Hospital Chapel in 1744) 
John Joliffe, M.P., ancestor of the Lords 
Hylton? Possibly the information may be 
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contained in a book entitled ‘The Joliffes 
of Staffordshire and their Descendants, down 
to the year 1835,’’ by H. G. H. Joliffe, pri- 
vately printed in 1892. This book is not in 
the British Museum, and I have failed to 
obtain a copy. I should be grateful if any 
reader who has access to it, would reply. 
Samuel Holden’s male descendants adopted 
the spelling ‘‘ Howlden,’’ and migrated to 
Sheffield, Doncaster, and elsewhere. Those 
who have been in touch with me cannot help, 
beyond repeating the tradition that Samuel 
Holden came from Derbyshire, and I should 
much like to hear from others of the family 
of Howlden. 
Witrrep H. Horpen. 


ALGLIESH: DERIVATION.—Can any 

of your Scottish readers o me the de- 
rivation of the name Dalgliesh? Henry Har- 
rison, an Englishman doubtless, gives it as 
follows:— ‘Celtic. Dweller at the Brook- 
Field Gadic dail (del) a field glaise (sassh) 
a brook.’’ I have heard it said, however, 
that, in the times before the Union (when the 
relations, political and otherwise, 
France and Scotland were so close and fre- 
quent) the word came into the language as 
a corruption of the French surname de 
l’Eglise, corresponding to de la Chiesa in 
Italian, the family name of a recent Pope. 
But perhaps this is fantastic. 


A. S. 
TVII CENTURY SOCIAL HISTORY.— 
ij Can any of your readers refer me to a 
book, or books, giving information about 


Houses of Correction, especially during the 


seventeenth century ? 


BW. UK: 
,}TCHED GLASS PICTURES. — At the} 
4 Four Georges Loan Exhibition, at 25, 
Park Lane, a picture on etched glass of | 


Greenwich Palace and Observatory in former 
times, was lent by Her Majesty the Queen. 
The effect is very striking, having the ap- 
pearance of gold and silver plate. What 
artist made such pictures, and when were 
they in vogue? 

J. LanpFEaR Lucas. 


(CHARLES I: CHRONOGRAM. — A lady 
of my acquaintance possesses a curious 
contemporary portrait of Charles I, executed 
in silk and hair, 
original brass frame. 
frame is the following inscription :— 
CaroLVs reX priInCeps optIMVs pro popVLo 


a. — ——— 


between | 


| bold ‘‘ attempts’’ of 


and enclosed in _ its | 
On the back of the 
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LegIbVs eCILesIa obIre sVstInVIt Pile, 
1648 Jan. 30th. 
On the tomb of the Duke of Buckingham 


(as J remember it) in the Chapel of Henry 


VII at Westminster a similar chronogram 
conveys the date, but that is clearly out of 
the question here. 

F, S. Burnett, 


[We think our correspondent will find the 
sum of the Roman numerals is 1648 


LPPETRAP FAMILY.—Samuel Davey Lip- 
trap, aged 23, of 


at St. Stephen Walbrook, Sarah Earl, spin- 
ster, aged 19, dau. of John Earl. John Lip- 


trap and Elizabeth Hunt were married at | 


Harefield, Middlesex, 1790. John Liptrap, 
Esq., w as described in 1797 as “late Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex.”’ 
Samuel Davy Liptrap, Esq., 
Southampton 1831-36. His only child, 
Amelia, was the wife of Lieut.-General Sir 


Henry Charles Barnston Daubeney, K.C.B. | 
details of the family will be wel- | 


Further 
come. Had it any West India connections? 


R, BincHAam ApamMs. 
YASSIN FAMILY 


/ NEVIS, WEST INDIES. 
ing to this family. Michael Cassin was a 
planter circa 1770-80. 

R. BrycHam 


PELL FAMILY.—Can any reader give me 

information about Thomas Fell of St. 
Kitts, British West Indies, and tell me the 
maiden name of his wife. He died about 
1865. There are two London Hospitals with 
£1,000 cots named Fell and Blondel Cots, 
There was also a Henry Fell, of Ulverston, 
Lancs., a brother of Thomas Fell. Any in- 
formation respecting that Fell family will 


ADAMS. 


be of much use to the youngest grandson of 
Thomas Fell. i 


Rosert Jackson FELt. 
1 Kemble Street, W.C.2. 


FRENCH VOLLEYS.—Mr. Ringross, in his 

journal of ‘‘ the dangerous voyage’’ and 
Capt. Bartholomew 
Sharp in the South Sea, under date of Jan. 
15, 1682, says: ‘‘ This morning also we threw 
overboard our dead man, and gave him two 
French volleys and one English one.’? What 
is the difference between a French and an 
English volley ? 

A. H. C.-P. 





ap RRR 


W hitechapel, had f 
licence (Bp, Lond.) to marry 26 Dec., 1764, | 


was living at | 


OF BRISTOL AND | 
— I shall be [ 
grateful for any items of information relat- | 
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‘BUCCANEERS.’—1. ‘* Amirricide.”’ 
In Esquemeling’s ‘ Buccaneers ’ (latest ed. 
Routledge), the writer speaks of a cruel slave- 
owner who, after torturing a bondman to 
death, did the same to himself (doubtless 
under the influence of delirium tremens) as 
an ‘‘ amirricide.’”? Writers of his period were 
not in the habit of coining words, and the 
translator of Esquemeling always uses a lan- 
guage colloquial in his time. What, then, is 
the etymology of ‘‘ amirricide ”? 

2. He also relates that white slaves, or 
planters’ indentured servants, from the ill- 
treatment they experienced, combined with 
drastic change of climate, suffered from a 
disease which he calls ‘‘coma,’’ saying 
that was the name it bore in the Creole 
world and describing its symptoms as “‘a 
total privation of all their senses,’’ It 
would be interesting to know more of this 
malady. Was it to be found in other parts 
of the earth? What other symptoms did it 
present? Is it known in the present da) 


ih, H.-€.-P. 


\ JYRDNAM OF FARNBOROUGH, 

WANTAGE, BERKS.—I shall be glad 
to know if there are any living descendants 
in the male line of this family. The first 
mentioned in the pedigree by Elias Ashmole 
is William, Wyrdnam de Farnborough, 1566, 
and the line is carried down for five genera- 
tions to George Wyrdnam of Charlton and 
Prior’s Hold, Wantage, Berks, 1623. Their 
arms and crest are, Sable a chevron ermine 
between three bears’ heads erased argent 
muzzled collared and lined or; crest, A bear’s 
head erased argent muzzled collared and 
lined or. 

Lronarp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

\ RS. BLAND, 

theatre card, ‘‘ For the Benefit of Mrs. 
Bland, Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on Sat- 
urday next, August 23, 1800.”’ I cannot 
trace Mrs. Bland’s career, although the name 
“theatrically ’’ is familiar to me. 


J. P. Bacon PHItt1pes, 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote: 

J Somewhat narrow, somewhat slow, 

Used to seem the ways, the walking narrow 
Ways are well to tread 

When there’s moss beneath 
honeysuckle overhead. 
The lines occur in ‘ My Father, An Aberdeen- 

shire Minister, 1812 — 1891’ by W. Robertson 

Nicholl (1908) 


the footsteps, 


FREDERICK C. WHITE. 


()UERIES FROM ESQUEMELING’S | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE MANTLE OF SKELT. 
(elx. 171, 253, 377). 
N reply to A. C. E. there was of course 
no claim by my father, Mr. W. G. 
Webb, to collaboration in the article by R. 


L. Stevenson that eventually appeared in the 
Magazine of Art, The original idea had 


| been to write a history of Juvenile Drama, 


ACTRESS. — I have a_/| 


towards which my father was prepared to 
contribute considerable material. R, L. S. 
visited the shop (then at 146, Old Street) 
shortly after his return from America, and 
three times to my knowledge. I remember 
on one occasion as he came in, he noticed 
some of the coloured sheets hanging in the 
doorway and at onc struck a theatrical atti 
tude. © After the quarrel the idea of the 
article was changed, and being unable to 
get the necessary scenes and characters from 
my father R. L. S. obtained what he wanted 
from Clarke’s, who was agent for the toy 
theatre. Skelt’s prints are quite different 
from the illustrations in the article. In 
fact, when Clarke first sold the plays for 
the toy theatre, Skelt had given up business. 
To my knowledge, before retiring Skelt des- 
troyed a great many of his plates, but I 
have in my own possession sixteen to twenty 
different plays by Skelt. As for good im- 
pressions, the plates are ijn the same condi- 
tion as when Skelt gave up business, hav- 
ing never been used since that time. 


H. J. Wess. 


At the second reference were printed some 
extracts from an article written by me, un- 
der the nom de plume of ‘‘ The Cherub,’’ in 
the Sunday Times, Johannesburg, of May 12, 
1929. In this article—which was one of a 
series dealing with a recent tour of England— 
I explained just why Stevenson gave Pollock 
of Hoxton Street all the credit of being the 
last of the ‘‘ Penny Plain, Tuppence Col- 
oured’’ theatrical print-sellers, while illus- 
trating his article with prints obtained from 
Mr, Webb. 

I heard the story from Webb himself, from 
whose father, as a boy, I used to buy toy 
theatres. In those days another shop was 
tenanted and a faithful representation of th‘ 


| shop is printed as one of the Harlequinade 


scenes to the pantomime ‘Dame Crump,’ 


| which may be obtained from Webb—if the 
' old gentleman is still alive. 
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In both the establishments—Pollock’s at 73, 
Hoxton Street, and Webb’s, 125, Old Street— 
the toy theatre, which appealed so much to 
Robert Louis Stevenson and which still 
appeals, I understand, to G. K. Chesterton, 
the Sitwells, and many others, has been rele- 


gated to a back place. Cigarettes, tobacco, 
sweet-stuffs and stationery are much more 
prominently displayed, And yet Webb’s 


place is a veritable treasure-house to those 
versed in the lore of what Stevenson used to 
call ‘skeltery.’”” When I was there Webb 
showed me, not only many portraits of well- 
known actors in character, which used to be 
lavishly coloured and tinselled in days gone 
by, but ‘‘ twos,’’ ‘‘fours,’? and ‘“ sixes,’’ to 
use a technicality describing the number of 
characters printed on each sheet, and, in 
addition, the original drawings and the cop- 
per-plates from which they were printed. 
Some of these drawings, made nearly a cen- 
tury ago, are accredited to the Cruikshanks, 
while Blake is also said to have contributed 
to the juvenile theatre. 

Mr, Webb, whose collection is 
prehensive and much more interesting, from 
the constructional point of view, than that 
of the British Museum, told me that the 
Museum authorities had invited him to 
classify and arrange the collection. Although 
Webb and Pollock still sell theatrical prints 
made, it is obvious, from old litho stones, 
the last producing theatrical print-seller must 
have been Mathews of Acton, who was copy- 
righting juvenile plays of ‘ Blackbeard,’ 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ etc., as late as 1895. 

Those who lived in the carly years of the 
nineteenth century certainly did much better 
by their theatrical favourites—even if thei 
portraits were served up at the low price of 
a penny—than the theatre-goers of these days. 
These early years saw much activity among 
the theatrical print-sellers and, in addition 
to hundreds of juvenile plays, thousands of 
theatrical portraits, of more or less excell- 
ence, were produced by West of Wych Strect ; 
Jameson of Duke’s Court; Hodgson of New- 
gate Street; Bailey of Slade’s Place; Creed 
of Exeter Street; Dyer of Hoxton; Cristoe 
of Drury Lane; Cole of Newgate Street ; 
Edwards of Leman Street; Green of St, Mar- 
tin’s Lane; Goodwin of Pentonville; Heb- 
berd of Marylebone; Hook of Windmill 
Street; Layton of Hanway Street; Marks of 
Bishopsgate Street; Martin of Red Lion 
Square; Perkins of Carnaby Market; Quick 
of Duke’s Court; Marks 
Skelt of the Minories; 
Place; Spencer of East Street; 


most com- 


Stokes of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of Drury Lane; | 
Smart of Rathbone | 
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Wych Street; Shorman of Great Poulteney 
Street and West of Endell Street. There 
were others of whom I have no record who 
functioned long before the days of Webb or 


Redington, whose business passed on _ to 
Pollock, 
Should not the history of the juvenile 


theatre be written before all opportunity of 
securing material is lost completely ? 
Lancuey Levi, 
Hditor, Sunday Times. 
Johannesburg, 


fu RTHER POINTS ABOUT HATCH. 
MENTS (elx. 370).—The origin of hatch- 
ments, as we know them, from _ French 


achevement, achievement, seems to lie in the 
jurisdiction exercised by the Kings of Arms 
over the armorial ensigns used at funerals, 
If such were used, the Heralds claimed 
exclusive control and the right to order and 
arrange the ceremony. In 1568 the Earl 
Marshall ordered every herald who served at 
a funeral to lodge in the Office of Arms a 
certificate giving the name of the deceased, 
the date of death, and place of burial, with 
the name of husband or wife, particulars of 
issue, etc. Apparently not a great many of 
these certificates survive, but a number was 
published in ‘ Cheshire and Lancashire Fun- 
eral Certificates 1600-1678,’ edited by the late 
J. P. Rylands, F.S.A. (Rec. Soc, Lanes, and 
Chesh.), from whose introduction these notes 
are mainly taken, A deputy herald was ap- 
pointed for Cheshire, Lancashire and North 
Wales, who kept a register of the arms, 
crests and the other particulars referred to 
above, of all such persons of coat-armour 
and worship as died there and received wor- 
shipful interment according to their estates 
and degrees, Elaborate regulations governed 
these funerals, and substantial fees were pay- 
able to the Officers of Arms. Examples of 
these and of the funeral processions, their cost 
and full details of the armorial ensigns borne 
by the mourners, are given in the book quoted. 
The achievements were delivered, or at least 
offered, to the heir or chief mourner, and 
some were no doubt taken home, but others 
were set up in the church. 

It was not necessary for an armigerous pel: 
son to be given a funeral of this kind, but if 
heraldic work was displayed, the Officers of 
Arms claimed the right to marshall the 
funeral and prepare the coat-of-arms and 
hatchments used, Unauthorised persons who 
did such work were sometimes proceeded 
against in the courts of law; and in 1667 and 


‘1670 William Dugdale, Norroy King of Arms, 
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visited a number of Cheshire churches, pull- | 
ing down hatchments put up by Randle 
Holme, the herald painter without proper 
authority, (See ‘The Four Randle Holmes, 
of Chester,’ by J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A., 
Jour, Chester Arch, Soc., vol. iv., N.S. 113). 
R. S. B. 


IR JOHN HUNTER, CONSUL-GEN- 
ERAL FOR SPAIN (clx. 294, 341).—It 
if of interest to add to my reply at ante p. 541 
that Sir John’s dau. Margaret m. Capt Basil 
Hall, R.N. and with him made the tour in 
America, 1827-1828 about which she wrote 
home the long letters to her sister, Jane, re- 
cently published under the title: ‘The 
Aristocratic Journey,’ with a pleasing pre- 
face by Dane Pope-Hennessy. _ Mrs. Hall 
saw only the most unpleasant side of Ameri- 
can life in that period of the settler, and 
shows herself destitute of adaptibility and 
sympathy. The baby girl, Eliza, on the con- 
trary was remarkable for the former quality 
and constant good humour. 
F. P, Leypurn-YARKER. 


“WYXT” (clx. 369).—It is important to 

observe that ‘‘ zyxt’’ is not, as W. E. B. 
calls it, a freak spelling, but a form charac- 
teristic of a rigorously consistent dialect of 
Middle English, localizable and datable 
the Kentish of the Canterbury area of the 


year 1340. 


as 


Cok. 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOLBOYS : BODICOAT 
‘elx, 333).—In the Journal of the Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations, 1734- 
1741 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1930), p. 292, 
the name of ‘‘ Mr. Bodicoat, merchant of 
London,” appears in a list of witnesses 
present at a mecting of the Commissioners 
on 26 July, 1739, in reference to Antigua 
matters. 


ONIONS. 


G. W. WricuHr. 
MACABRE (clx. 342 s.v, ‘THE DANCE 


OF DEATH ’).—This puzzling word may 
be a proper name, or may be derived from 
the Arabic makabir, ‘‘ burial-place.”” The 
Hebrew word makeber which occurs in 2 
Kings viii., 15 means ‘“‘thick cloth’’; 
Luther translates it Kolter. As by the ap- 
plication of the Makeber the royal patient 
died, it is not impossible to assume that a 
baptized Jewish artist created the word as 
a joke. 

Henry DESSAUER. 
Ventnor, N.J. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RYAN WALLER PROCTER (BARRY 
CORNWALL) (clx. 370).—‘ Within and 
without: a London lyric’ will be found in 
‘English Songs’ by Barry Cornwall, Lon- 
don, 1870. 

Procter married on Oct. 7, 1824 a Miss 
Skeffer, step-daughter of Basil Montagu, a 
legal and miscellaneous writer and philan- 
thropist. Miss Skeffer, who was a descend- 
ant of the Schoeffer of Fust and Schoeffer, 
the earliest printers, was born on Sept. 11, 
1799. and Cornwall first made her acquaint- 
ance in 1820 at the house of Horace Twiss. 
Chiefly by her brilliant qualities, the Proc- 
ters’ house was for nearly half a century one 
of the centres of London literary society. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


YAYMENTS MADE IN CHURCH (elx. 

316, 354, 389).—During the years 1578- 
1582 a quarrel raged between the Mayor and 
Commonalty of Walsall and Thos, Lane, 
Lord of the Manor of Bentley, regarding the 


' ownership of a coal-mine in Bentley Hay. 


The final judgment of the case, issued by 
Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor, on May 
22, 1582, contains this sentence : 

One yearly rent chardge of ffifteen pounds 
for the perpetuall use and maintennannce of 
A free Schoole in Walsall to be yssuinge and 
going forth of all the Lands Tents and. here- 
ditaments of him the said plaintiff within the 
Toune and mannor of Bentley to be paid at 
two Termes of the yeare (to note) at the feast 
of Sct Michaell Tharchangell and thannuncia- 
con of our blessed ladie by even and equall 
porcons the place of paymt to bee at or in the 
South porch of Walsall Church. 

J. TURNER. 


In the thirteenth century the vill and 
church of Thockrington, Northumberland, 
Was acquired by the church of York. The 
Archbishop assigned the church as an endow- 
ment of a prebend in his cathedral. This 
appropriation of the Church is described as 
unique in the ecclesiastical history of North- 
umberland, and it lasted for 625 years. It 
ended with the death of Sir Robert Affleck 
in 1851. Sir Robert was the last prebendary 
to enjoy the emoluments of the prebend. 

It was the custom of the various preben- 
daries to farm their estates, and a document 


drawn up in 1505 indicates this. It opens 
with the following recital :— 
This indenture maid in the fest of Saynt 


Marce th’ evangelist, the yere of our Lord God 
a thousand fyve hundreth and fyve, betwix Mr. 
John Curwen, clerk, prebendary of the prebend 


| of Tokeryngton, in the counte of Northumber- 
‘ land for tyme beyng, in that one party, and Sir 
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Thomas Cartyngton, Sir Thomas Man, Sir 
Robert Barresford, prestes, Cuthbert Shaftow, 
and William Shaftow, gentilmen, on that oder 
party, witnessyth that the said Mr. John Cur- 
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| 


wen hayth graunted and to ferme lattyn unto | 
the said Sir Thomas &c. the prebend of Thoker- | 


ynton aforesaid, with all maner alterage, 
profectes, oblacions, tythes, proventes, ryghtes, 
and commoditiez, excepte jurisdiccione 
spirituall; to have and hold unto th’ end and 
terme of xxv yers, payng yerely to the said 
Mr. John Curwen, his successors and assignez, 
evere yere xliiiis in the cathedrall church of 
Yorke. 

In the eighteenth century the rent of the 
prebend was to be paid by the farmer half- 


| literary discovery of our time.’ 


yearly at Michaelmas and Ladyday, on the | 


tomb in York cathedral called Foxey or 


Haxby’s tomb. 
William 
to 


dated 25 March, 1785, from Sir 
Lowther, prebendary of Thockrington, 
Gawen Aynsley of Little Harle. 


H. 
COTT AND PURCELL (clx. 369). — The 


ASKEW. 


den’s play ‘ Love Triumphant.’ The music 


is by John Eccles, who died in 1735. 
Muriet Hamitton-Scort. 


( AK-APPLE DAY (clx. 242, 284, 301, 318, 
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The Diary of a Country Parson: The Rever- 
end James Woodforde, Vol, v. 1797-1802, 
Adited by John Beresford. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 12s. 6d. net.). 

[HIS is the last volume of the Woodforde 

Diary. We now have before us the whole 
of what has been described as “ the greatest 

The clos- 

ing scene is unvaried, but echoes of the stir. 

ring public events of the time—preparations 
for rumoured invasion, victories; scarcity 
and depression throughout the country ; heavy 


| taxation and so on—make themselves heard 


sy , ‘ | as hitherto. 
This statement appears in a lease of tithes | ¢ 


Mr, Beresford once more pro- 
vides careful historical notes in elucidation 
of these, as well as several biographical foot- 
notes. Some results of the wars and the 


| general bad times are directly to be observed 
| in the village life of Weston—notably in the 


| high price of wheat. 


h words quoted are from a song in Dry- | forde still busy with agricultural affairs. 


We find Parson Wood: 


The year 1797, though, is marked by a seri- 
ous illness in truth the beginning of the end, 
The parson, henceforth confined chiefly to his 
house and garden, gives us somewhat less 


| than hitherto in the way of curious incident, 


358, 376, 394).—When I was a boy in South | 


Worcestershire all those who did not wear 


oak-leaves were booed and greeted with cries | 


of ‘‘shick shack!’’ ‘‘shick shack!’’ and I 
wonder if the meaning of this can be sug- 
gested. 

J. G. Hawkins. 


Bafford, Cheltenham. 


ICHARD MIDLETON AND HIS BIBLE 
(clx, 312).—The September, 1928, issue of 
The History Teachers’ Miscellany, contains 
under the title of ‘A Catnach Broadside,’ a 
reproduction of the story mentioned by Mtss 
E. H. Farrsrotuer. It is entitled: ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Almanack : or, Gentleman Soldier's 
Prayer Book: Shewing how one Richard 
Middleton was taken before the Mayor of 
the City he was in for using Cards in 
Church during Divine Service; being a droll, 
merry and humorous Account of an Odd 


the 60th Regiment of Foot. J. Catnach, 


sketches of character, or pictures of the life 
of the day. In this year there is Mr. Cor 
bould’s pointer dog who went mad and did 
much mischief by biting; there are the Suck- 
lings — Nelson’s connections — one of whom 
desired the curacy of Weston; the joyful 


| return to Weston ‘“‘ for good’ of the pleas- 


ant Custances; the putting on ‘‘a flannel 


| Waistcoat under my other, for the first time 


The text differs in several particulars from | 
that given at the above reference although in | 


essence it is the same, 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


during my Life.’’ In January of the next 
year ‘‘ Mr, Stoughton of Sparham sent Miss 
Woodforde to day a Skep of Bees by his 
farming man Jno. Springle who _ brought 
them all the Way on foot and upon his Head 
tyed up in a Cloth. He was 4. Hours almost 
coming from Sparham.’’ The following May 
Parson Woodforde is agitated by the arrival 
of ‘‘a disturbed Clergyman, by Name, Price,” 
whom he interviews and feeds in the kitchen, 


and who brings news of Oxford people of his | 


affair that happened to a Private Soldier in | college days. 


In June his bees swarmed on 
the top of the study chimney, and had to be 


Printer, 2 & 3, Monmouth-Court, 7 Dials.” | driven away by lighting a fire in the study 


and in the chamber above it—‘‘ a very un 
common Circumstance.”’ (In June, 1799 is an 
instance of the fastidiousness of bees). In 
December began a period of frost and snov, 


iso prolonged and severe as to be unprece 
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dented in the Diarist’s experience, and indeed 
one of the worst on record. Not till towards 
the end of February did it abate. It killed 
almost everything ‘‘in our little Green- 
House’? —- ‘‘Cat-Mint, Saxe-frage, Rosa- 
semper vivens, and Sedums only alive. 
The tithe-audit dinner of 1799 is described 
—notwithstanding physical infirmity—as “the 
pleasantest and most agreeable Tithe-Audit, 
[ever experienced. Every thing harmonious 
and agreeable.’? It was followed closely by 
a village tragedy—the finding of the body of 
4 miserable farmer who had drowned himself 
in his pond. Parson Woodforde burns his 
‘‘old Wax-Candle’’ on Christmas Day this 
year—‘‘ it is almost finished, it might last for 
once more and that is all it can do.’’ Next 
Christmas he does light it once more—‘‘ it 
is almost burnt up’’ and we do not hear of 
it again. In 1800 the Parson and Nancy 
both take lottery tickets and each wins a 
small prize. Relations come to cheer the 
uncle and niece, staying for months at a 
time, and there is now and again a little 
formal church business to be transacted ; but 
for the most part interest narrows and nar- 
rows to the range of the settled invalid. 
Indeed there is one point of view from 
which we should suppose this last volume to 
be unique. It is the record, day by day, 
for about three years of a sick man’s decline, 
supplying details of symptoms, of current 
ideas in medicine, and of medical treatment 
which are not without interest. Parson 
Woodforde never really recovered from his 
great illness: he neither took the duty in his 
church, nor it would appear even attended 
a service there, again. A curate at £30 a 
year—not always satisfactorily—officiated in 
his place. We see him, some days better, 
some days worse; often needing help to get 
up and downstairs, often in pain, still more 
often ‘‘hurried’’ and nervous. The note 
of old age—premature old age—and weakness 
increases. He is more and more left alone, 
and though actual complaint is rare, it is 
tolerably plain that his niece found him a 
burden, and that her acquaintance sought to 
contrive respite for her. The experience is 
common enough but perhaps there is nowhere 
else so full and continuous an account of it 
from the inside. According to the fashion of 
the day, the patient sought a remedy in good 
eating and drinking, and probably aggray- 
ated his troubles thereby. At any rate, the 
modern reader is sometimes horrified and 
alarmed by his generous diet. Against all 
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this melancholy has to be set the frequency 
of Parson Woodforde’s intercourse with his 
neighbours—specially the Custances. They 
were always coming to the parsonage and 
for long visits. Most remarkable of all, the 
young people came—and by themselves — as 
assiduously as their elders. Thus there is 
record of a morning these spent with him 
over his microscope. Clearly the Parson, 
however ill. remained a good companion. 
Some of his fatherly remarks throw light on 
this: thus ‘“‘ Master John Custance drank 
Tea with us in the Evening. He is going 
to School to Morrow near St. Albans in 
Hertfordshire. He kept up his Spirits very 
well considering.”’ It surely means much 
that this is what a little boy should have 
chosen to do on his last evening at home. 
The parson remained, too, a kindly master 
to his men and maids, and beasts, of whose 
concerns and health we hear a good deal; 
a compassionate friend to the poor; and 
when he was well enough, a most hospitable 
entertainer. We are permitted to see how sore 
a struggle the last years were: but one can 
see also that those about him knew it only 
in part. 

We noted a few odd words: ‘‘ a dubbin of 
beef ’’ ; the use of “‘ bonny ”’ ; ‘‘ a keeping par- 
lour’’?; a ‘‘calf’s-gin’’ (jinn—or chaldron) ; 
bees’ “‘ flighting’’ (swarming); ‘‘a frizzled 
Cock and Hen ”’ (this was a present; we con- 
fess we do not know what species of fowl is 


meant); ‘‘ Harridan, neither Mutton or 
Lamb’; ‘‘ gate Harks’’; ‘‘ Spenser ’’—the 


garment (this is an earlier reference—1799— 
than the earliest in the ‘ N. E. D.’); ‘ bell- 
harp’’—an instrument brought round at 
Christmas; a ‘‘ weather-breader,’’? said of a 
fine day thought to imply bad weather at 
hand; ‘‘ velveret’’; ‘‘ Lisbon-Wine’’; a 
““Sculphling of Lamb.” 

Mr. Beresford has added a useful pedigree, 
and among the illustrations is one of the 
mural monument to their uncle erected by 
Nancy and her brother, Let it finally be noted 
in his praise that when the price of corn was 
so amazingly high Parson Woodforde never 
advanced his tithe. His successor doubled it 
immediately on his appointment. Requiescat. 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 

relating to English Affairs existing in the 

Archives and Collections of Venice. Vol. 

xxxi, 1657-1659. Edited by Allen B. 

Hinds, (H.M. Stationery Office. £1 10s. 

net). 

[XS his admirable Preface Mr, Allen B. 
Hinds suggests that the reports of Fran- 
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cesco Giavarina to his Government, which 
compose three fourths of this volume, have an 
especial value—being at any rate disinterested 
and independent—as compared with the dis- 
torted accounts of affairs given by official 
spokesmen on the one hand or the propaganda 
of the opposition on the other. Giavarina 
was not a man who could see anything good 
in Cromwell or the Commonwealth, btt his 
judgment was no doubt steadied and with- 
held from mere petulance, by considerations 
of what Venice wished to obtain from Crom- 
well, His letters would not take rank with the 
best sent home by the Venetian ambassadors 
and residents; he appears, for one thing, to 
acquiesce rather easily in want of informa- 
tion; but there is something to be learned 
from them nevertheless, besides, what is al- 
ways instructive and entertaining, the seeing 
one’s country and its history as others see 
them. The topics of these months are Crom- 
well’s refusal of the Crown, his dealings with 


Parliament, the army, and the royalists, and | 


the reaction, seen in several aspects, against 
Spain; relations with France, and Holland; 
the reaction seen in several aspects, against 
the Government which developed during Rich- 
ard’s brief protectorate. The other papers 
relating to England printed here are prin- 
cipally letters of Giovanni Battista Nani, 
Venetian Ambassador in Germany, of Fran- 
cesco Giustinian, Venetian Ambassador in 
France, and of Domenico Zane, the Repub- 
lic’s Ambassador in Spain. 


Two new volumes of the Oxford series of 
the World’s Classics have reached us: Hough- 
ton’s Life and Letters of John Keats, and 
Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare (2s, net 
each), Both, and particularly the former, 
are very much worth having in this well- 
printed, cheap and handy form. Another 
book we have received—it comes from the 
Anglo-American Golden Vista Press in Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4—is Mr. G. E. 
Intimate Glimpses of Mysterious Tibet and 
Neighbouring Countries (3s). This has been 


rather roughly put together, and would have | 


been the better for some re-arranging, cut- 
ting here, expanding there. But it contains 
notes of many interesting things. and pleases 
from the freshness of direct observation, The 
writer uses ‘‘ we’’ throughout—rather unfor- 
tunately, as one is sometimes in doubt whe- 
ther it is a sort of ‘‘ royal ’’ plural, indicat- 


ing only himself, or denotes himself and com- | : 
| to send to him. 


panions, 
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, opened ; £280 is the price. 


O. Knight’s | 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUES. 


Mr. E. Josepu’s Catalogue 52 begins wij 
two good Addison items: a first edition 
‘The Campaign’ (1705: £5 5s.) and 
Baskerville edition of the works (1761: £3§ 
The first issue of the first edition of Thom 
Hardy’s ‘ Dynasts’ is here — partly y 
Still more att 
tive we think a first edition of ‘ Weg 
Tales’ for which £42 10s, is asked. 
list of books under ‘ Archeology’ presenti 
much that is tempting; the biggest item beiz 
Sir Aurel Stein’s ‘Innermost Asia’ (1928; 
£36). There are some fifteen Surtee’s book 
some in first editions the most prized beiz 
‘Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds’ (1865: £12 
and ‘The Analysis of the Hunting Field 
with Alken’s illustrations (1845-6), £28 10g 
A more important Alken item is a copy 4 
the colour-plate ‘ National Sports of (re 
Britain with Descriptions in English ar 
French ’ (1821-23: £360). <A few first edi 
tions of well-known nineteenth century book 
may be mentioned: George Eliot’s ‘ Sil 
Marner ’ (1861: £5 5s.) ; Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Lif 
of Charlotte Bronté’ (1857: £6 15s.); an 
Trackeray’s ‘ Adventures of Philip’ (1862 
£13 10s.), ‘The Rose and the Ring’ (185§ 
£9 9s.) and ‘The Virginians’ (18589 
£6 17s, 6d.). Under ‘ London ’ will be foun 
Combe’s ‘ History of the River Thames’ 
(1794-6: £38) and Westall and Owen! 
‘Picturesque Tour of the River Thames 
(1828: £68) as well as Wheatley’s ‘ Londot 


| Past and Present’ (1891: £8 10s.) and 


four volumes of his ‘ Reliques of Old London} 
(1896-9: £9 10s.). . 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer quefi 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints. j 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free @ 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infe 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article to which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within pa 
theses—immediately after the exact headin 
the numbers of the series, volume and Pp 


_at which the contribution in question is to 0 


found. 

The Manager will be eo to forw 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to ai 
addresses of friends which readers may ik 
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